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Some Aspects of School Placement of 
Young Deaf Children* 


NatTuan P. Harris, M.Ep. 
Principal, Horace Mann School, Roxbury, Mass. 


ORTUNATELY the education of handicapped children 
is receiving more attention today than ever before. 
We who are specifically interested in the deaf and the 
hard of hearing are aware of the growth and expansion 
of the many auxiliary centers that are endeavoring to 
help these children. Clinics and hospitals have under- 
taken research that does not stop at the therapeutical 
stage, “but go on to recommend educational practices and 
placement as well.” 

In speaking of this situation, we are in no way at odds 
with the medical profession. There is no axe to grind, 
certainly no professional jealousy, but only the mutual 
feeling that everything possible should and must be done 
to reduce the handicaps of the deaf and the hard of hearing. 

Thinking in terms of the whole child, the medical details 
are as important as the educational and social aspects of 
his well being. However, a question may exist as to 
whether or not a deaf child having been given medical 
treatment and advice, should also be given educational 
placement by the doctors without consulting with those 
who are the experts in the education of the deaf. Many 
medical men who may attempt to give educational advice 
as to placement of deaf children have never visited a school 
for the deaf and are not acquainted with their special 
educational needs. I was in attendance at a convention 
of doctors and surgeons during a session on the deaf and 
the hard of hearing, and a majority of them said they did 
not know of any sources that were capable of giving au- 
thentic information on the educational problems of the deaf. 


* Address delivered at the meeting of The Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mexico, April 21, 1954, 
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I told them of the American Annals of the Deaf and of the 
Volta Bureau and they were thankful for this information. 
In many cases, a doctor has said to a parent of a deaf 
child, ‘“‘Oh, he will be able to go to a regular public school.” 
This points to the need of doctors and educators com- 
bining their knowledge in the problem of school placement 
of young deaf children. 

We fully recognize the work that auxiliary centers are 
trying to do and certainly the ideal of placing all atypical 
children in a normal atmosphere, particularly in the public 
school classroom, is one worthy of all our efforts. 

However, every person versed in the knowledge of and 
experience in the field of the education of the deaf, will 
not submit to the idea that deaf children, who lack speech 
and language, should be placed in schools for the hearing 
with a hearing aid and be expected to learn in a normal 
fashion. 

We should also consider the environment where teaching 
is to go on. Auxiliary centers are not as a rule laid out 
properly. Usually some space is allocated for this project 
and the personnel get along as well as possible. 

In contrast to this, a well graded school for the deaf 
can take care of this special work. It is an integral unit 
and provides for the education of the whole child, not just 
in special areas. Children in such schools have all the 
advantages of their brothers and sisters in the schools for 
the hearing, the same incentive and the same competition. 
They are given an opportunity to taste immediate success. 

We should also understand that schools for the deaf do 
not swallow up those that enter their portals. Parents 
have told me that they were informed that ‘‘once you 
sign up your child in a school for the deaf, you will never 
get him out.” 

In general, it can be said, that schools for the deaf can 
provide a much better program for young deaf and some 
hard of hearing children than the various auxiliary groups. 

A complete curriculum can be provided by schools of 
this type that will lead these children into regular grades 
in our schools where most of these children belong and 
can receive their greatest educational advantages. 

As all teachers of the deaf know, the greatest need of 
young children with profound hearing losses, is to establish 
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communication skills, and ability to use language in all 
its forms. Auxiliary programs generally may not have the 
“know how” or the trained staff to so prepare children with 
impaired hearing for their educational careers. Further- 
more, to move them on from these programs to regular 
programs for the hearing, works hardship on young deaf 
children. We should be firm believers in transferring 
from schools for the deaf to regular classes for the hearing 
those children who are able to meet the challenge of this 
program. 

Among the factors to be fully evaluated in making this 
transfer are the language and lipreading ability of the 
pupil, general use of speech and language, intelligence 
quotient, emotional stability, and ability of parents to 
help their children. 

The children who fit into this category will generally be 
those who have some residual hearing that will be of help to 
them. This means usually those whose hearing loss ranges 
from 60-85 db in the speech range. Children with greater 
losses than this might make this transfer under the most 
favorable circumstances but the number would be very 
small. 

There is no question that the best place for a deaf child 
to get his total education including nursery school, is in 
a well organized school for the deaf. 

It is said by auxiliary centers that the state pays more 
to educate a child in a school for the deaf. All specialized 
instruction costs more. What about the operating costs 
of many of these auxiliary centers or other clinics? Divide 
the cost of all factors by the number of pupils you service 
and you will have a high figure. 

Using cost as an argument against placing children in a 
school for the deaf is wrong. When a child is placed by 
mistake in a school for the hearing and the child has to 
repeat grades, that is expensive. When a slow learning 
child needs much more attention from a teacher in a class 
of 30 or more, all the other children are being ‘“‘robbed”’ 
of their share of instruction, and that is very expensive. 
Regardless of how much human beings are admonished to 
love their fellow men, parents resent having slow children in 
classes with children who can advance at a much faster 
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rate. Parents are very cruel about such things and teachers 
’ and heads of schools are continually reminded of it. It 
will be a happy day when education in all its phases receives 
the proper financial support on City, State, and Federal 
levels. 

In a circular of a clinic, I read that, ‘“We believe that 
children with hearing difficulties should not be educated 
with the really deaf child. If the hard of hearing child 
is sent to a school for the deaf, he may lose the little speech 
that he has, but with special help, on the other hand, 
he may be able to keep his place in a public school.” 

This is a gross mis-statement, and unfair to the children 
and parents who are given this advice. After many years 
of experience, I can give you account after account of hard 
of hearing children who attended schools for the deaf, 
because this was decided after very careful consideration, 
and the poor speech that they had was improved. This 
came about through highly specialized training in speech 
given them by qualified teachers; through more individual 
attention with 5 or 6 children in such a class as compared 
to 30 or more in a public school; and through better integra- 
tion where the child was not looked upon as being odd. 

If we look into the cases of all hard of hearing and deaf 
children in public schools, who may be fitted with a hearing 
aid, we find that many are repeating grades. We find on 
speaking to teachers that “we don’t know how to help 
them,’’ we find that sympathy on the part of the school, 
and mistaken notions given to parents of young children 
with profound hearing losses are holding these children in a 
vise that prevents them from developing educationally. 

Dr. Helmer R. Myklebust of Northwestern University 
says: “there is a promiscuous use of hearing aids on very 
young children on the assumption that this will take care 
of their language, speech and academic needs. This is 
not true. On the basis of clinical experience and research, 
it is becoming increasingly clear to us that hearing aids 
must be fitted in a planned, deliberate, cautious manner 
if they are to be of help to young children, and if they are 
not to cause emotional difficulties as the child gets older. 

“Tt is our distinct impression that training in socializa- 
tion and language development are of equal importance, 
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and in some children with severe hearing impairments 
perhaps of more importance than the use of amplification 
in terms of the child’s long range adjustment and needs. 
This does not mean that we are not enthusiastic about 
the use of amplification, but it means that the use of 
amplification must be a part of a broader more extensive 
approach to the child’s needs.”’ 

We know that there are exceptions and now and then 
such a handicapped child can make the grade. 

No doubt, on many occasions, parents have come to us 
upset and disillusioned with children 6 to 10 years of age 
who have honestly tried to hold their place in schools for 
the hearing and finally have had to seek special methods 
of education. These parents, having gone from one organ- 
ization to another, and rightly so, in their endeavor to 
find help for their children, have been given incorrect 
advice. 

In answer to a common question, ““Why didn’t you try 
to enroll your child here before?” the answer has been, 
“Because I was advised that my child is too young” or 
“Keep your child at home for six months or a year,” or 
“Don’t send him to a school for the deaf.” 

Many of these children eventually find their way into 
specialized schools and they get their first opportunity to 
taste success, their first feeling that they are not an odd 
lot and their parents come and tell us, “Thank God for 
such schools.” 

Much of this misplacement may be avoided, I believe, 
if doctors, social workers, audiologists and educators, with 
“emphasis on the educators, get together after all the testing 
is done to decide where the child should be placed. 


Doctors are no more qualified to solve educational prob- 
lems alone than educators are qualified to practice or give 
medical advice. Much good, however, can come with a 
closer relationship between the doctor and the educator. 


All present here would be most naive if they did not 
know that there is a definite competition between. auxiliary 
centers. There is no competition between schools for the 
deaf. Children are admitted on the basis of their need 
for attending such a school. If the child does not belong 
in a school for the deaf, we are pleased to so inform the 
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parents. Certainly schools for the deaf do not want chil- 
dren who can attend their own neighborhood schools. 

Auxiliary centers would be happy to use qualified and 
trained teachers of the deaf, but they are scarce. These 
centers recognize the need of highly specialized teachers, 
but when the children are ready to leave, they do not 
hesitate to place them in public schools, in the hands of 
those who unfortunately do not know how to teach them. 

Is it possible that the very, very small amount of training 
given at an auxiliary center can prepare the young deaf 
child to go to a public school? 

Many deaf children are placed in a school with normally 
hearing children at a tremendous and constant strain. 
Their work is below par and often they must repeat grades. 
In many of these cases, competent care can be given only 
in a school that is set up to handle children with impaired 
hearing. 

We all stress better educational adjustment for school 
children with hearing disabilities. They should have hear- 
ing aids, lipreading instruction, and speech correction as 
early as possible. 

Is the public school, with teachers who know little of 
hearing aids, if anything at all, or of the techniques involved 
in teaching lipreading or speech to the deaf, prepared to 
keep this child as near his normal group as possible? 

There will always be “border line cases,’ situations 
where there may be a question as to proper placement of 
a child in school. If you decide to try the schools for the 
hearing, that is fine, but instead of social workers alone 
following up their progress, would it not be reasonable to 
have a person well versed in the education of children with 
impaired hearing help follow up these cases? 

This premise is brought out because in many instances 
when placement in so called schools for the hearing has not 
worked out well, the parents have finally, and I quote 
“taken things in their own hands” and sought advice from 
schools for the deaf. 

We are told that “in most cases profound hearing im- 
pairment in children from nerve loss cannot be much im- 
proved or restored by any known treatment. In such 
cases the family should be informed so that valuable time 
is not wasted in a vain search for a medical miracle.”’ 
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With very young children, the parent with proper help 
from teachers, can best help the child in the home. Before 
the age of 4, the deaf child may benefit greatly by at- 
tending a nursery school with normally hearing children. 
After the age of 4, the child should go to a school specifi- 
cally for the deaf. 

Children with a moderate loss are easily indentified in 
the classroom because of failure to respond, inattention, 
poor scholastic record, and faulty articulation. A great 
number of these no doubt, can be remedied with correct 
treatment. A correctly fitted hearing aid will be of benefit. 
The child with poor articulation must have lipreading as 
insurance against the possibility of his hearing becoming 
more progressive, and also special speech lessons. With 
all due respect, the amount of correction done in many 
public school centers with deaf children needing speech 
work, is insignificant. 

This type of child using a hearing aid and with the 
ability to read lips may do well in a class of normally hearing 
children, sitting as close to the teacher as possible and with 
good lighting facilities. 

At best, under these conditions, the child has to learn 
the hard way. Possibly the grouping of hard of hearing 
children in graded classes in the public schools, would be 
an advantage over having them scattered, one here, one 
there, in different schools. In such a case, a better trained 
teacher may be obtained and the children would advance 
at a faster rate. 

Multiplicity of agencies in the vicinity, providing services 
for the acoustically handicapped child, is most confusing 
to the parents of these children. In many eases it consti- 
tutes an additional problem instead of resolving the funda- 
mental problem which confronts the parents. The services 
available in a few of these agencies are so similar that they 
practically tend to professional rivalry and competition. 


There should be a clearing house for the careful study 
of doubtful cases with complete facilities for arriving at 
conclusions in regard to educational placement. 

Clinics may have an unusual turnover of trained person- 
nel due to the unattractiveness of economic security in- 
volved, inadequate housing, equipment, etc. 
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By way of contrast, schools for the deaf are built and 
maintained by generous public and private funds. The 
buildings are equipped to meet the needs of the deaf child. 
They have far greater resources, educational as well as 
financial, on which to depend. Their personnel is en- 
couraged to stay on and grow into the work. 

There seems to be an increasing number of deaf children 
being placed in a school for the hearing situation. The 
majority of these children are not equipped for it, and 
suffer undue physical, emotional, and mental pressure 
because of it. 

They are continually forced to compete with hearing 
children in a crowded classroom guided by a teacher seldom 
equipped to meet their many special needs. 

Many travel great distances to receive supplemental 
help which is too meagre in terms of time spent to meet 
their serious communicative inadequacies. 

Psychologically, the public school for the hearing situa- 
tion intensifies the insecurity that the deaf child naturally 
experiences, because he never feels an integral part of the 
group. 


Equally serious, I believe, is the unrealistic attitude it 
fosters in the parents of these children. We, at schools for 
the deaf, work hard to get our parents to accept their 
children and their handicaps, in order to help them con- 
structively. Encouraging the parent to feel that his child 
has no special problems is unrealistic and most unfair to 
the child. 


Preschool classes for deaf children are gaining rapidly, 
and in order to discover the feasability of this work, I 
inquired of experts in this field and submit the questions 
and answers. 1. What is the philosophy of those engaged 
in the preschool education of the deaf regarding the placing 
of these children in regular public schools? 

“Tf education is to be considered in the all-encompass- 
ing sense as training for social living, the responsibilities 
must be viewed with clarity. For the preschool deaf child, 
the building of skills to enable him to communicate in our 
world is his greatest need. Due to the nature of deafness, 
the deaf child develops language far more slowly initially 
and progressively than does the hearing child. Thus a 
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deaf child needs teachers who are specialists in the teaching 
of language. In addition, he needs an environment which 
considers his limited development in language. Otherwise, 
he is forced into a situation of impossible competition in 
language, a fact that at once marks him as different. 
Special schools provide the best opportunity for the educa- 
tion of the deaf child. Perhaps it need not be added that 
the preschool years are the most important years for the 
learning of language.” 

Note: The term “language” as used here includes speech. 

2. What are the advantages and disadvantages of such 
a preschool program? 

“There seems to be no advantage over special education 
to the preschool deaf child by being placed in regular 
public schools. 

“The disadvantages are many. The few main ones 
listed here is further emphasis to statements in answer to 
question 1. 

“The richest of experiences and activities are insignificant 
in the language and mental development of any child unless 
these activities are described in language. For the pre- 
school deaf child, this means that talking must be done by 
trained teachers to individual children, or to small groups 
of children. This is not possible in regular schools. 

“Psychologically, the deaf child is in the réle of a minority 
member of the group and is thus not free from its ensuing 
forces.” 

3. What information regarding placement should clinics 
give to parents of little deaf children? 

“The parents of these children should be given unbiased 
information concerning types of schooling and guides for 
choosing a school. A person well acquainted with the 
total education of the deaf should be represented on the 
advisory staff of any center making recommendations for 
schooling.” 

4. What part should a well-graded school for the deaf 
have in this preschool work? 

“Tt is the responsibility of the well-graded school for 
the deaf to have the leadership in the education of the 
preschool deaf children. Such a school can plan and 
evaluate preschool education in light of the total education 
of the deaf child.” 
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Our philosophy is that of any democratic public school 
in America. We are ready to help all who need what we 
have to offer, without personal feelings or glory. 

All other organizations have a right to render their 
services, but it seems that in their desire to help the deaf 
and hard of hearing, they have, to some extent, excluded 
the possibility of pooling their ideas and maybe their 
facilities with other existing schools such as ours, in the 
best interest of the child. 
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Interrelationships Among Three Tests of Non- 
Language Intelligence Administered 
to the Deaf 


GrorGE Lavos, M. A. 
Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, Mich. 


ECENT summaries of research in different areas 

of the psychology of the deaf point up the fact that 
considerable emphasis continues to be given to the dif- 
ferences between deaf and hearing in the various traits 
which have yielded to the psychologists’ measuring sticks. 
When compared with the summary completed in 1940 
for Pintner, Eisenson, and Stanton’s Psychology of the 
Physically Handicapped, only limited shift in orientation 
is noted in a 1952 summary (Berlinsky*). The approach 
to the psychology is still in part an analysis of the differences 
between those with hearing losses and those without such 
losses. 

However, within the field of the investigation of the 
psychology of the deaf itself, there is much which can be 
done. The dynamics of personality adjustment among 
those with losses in hearing, the evaluation of language 
instruction as an expressive and receptive medium and the 
prognosis of its success or failure, comparative investiga- 
tions among the different methods of teaching speech, 
reading, language, and other school subjects, relations 
between non-language intelligence and scholastic success, 
and many other areas are yet not scrutinized by controlled 
study. The National Research Council developed an 
extensive list of areas for investigation some time ago and 
few answers are yet available in the professional literature. 

Even within the field of the intelligence of the deaf— 
a field which first yielded to extended study among the 
hearing and which was the first area approached by the 
psychologists among the deaf— investigations are limited 
to the performance of the deaf on one or another of the 
various scales used to measure their mental capacity. The 
study is usually rounded off with a comparison of the 


*See References for this and subsequent citations in parentheses. 
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performance of the deaf with that of hearing on the same 
scale. 

The present report deals with a facet of the psychology 
of intelligence among the deaf. The interrelations of the 
performance of the deaf among three group tests of non- 
language intelligence are highlighted. Specifically, the 
report presents data on the relationships among the findings 
of the Chicago Non-Verbal Examination, the Pintner 
General Ability Tests, Non-Language Series, Intermediate 
Battery, and the Revised Beta Examination. Immediate 
questions are: What are the correlations between the scores 
on the Chicago and the Pintner, the Chicago and the Beta, 
and the Pintner and the Beta? What is the effect of the 
length of time between the administrations on the cor- 
relations? 

METHODOLOGY 


The records of a residential school for the deaf were used 
as a source of data. As a normal routine in the school, 
three group tests of non-language intelligence are adminis- 
tered the pupils to aid in educational and vocational 
planning. The order in which the tests are given is first 
the Chicago, then the Pintner, and last the Beta. Between 
the administrations of the first and last test in the series 
an interval of 6 or 7 years may lapse. 

A random selection of 90 pupils was made from the 
records using the random number technique (Lindquist, 
page 24). In the group thus selected there was a total 
of 53 boys and 37 girls. The original group from which 
the sampling was made was composed of those children 
with hearing losses so severe that language and their 
school subjects had to be taught by special methods for 
the deaf. 

The standard-score procedure was used to record the 
standings of the pupils on the Chicago (Brown, page 36). 
Because of the fact that the maximum mental age in the 
norms for the Chicago is 13 years 11 months, the modified 
standard score, defined as having ‘‘about the same meaning 
and (usable) in the same way as intelligence quotients” 
(Brown, page 36), was employed. The special norms for 
the deaf were used for the Pintner and the quotients cal- 
culated by the deviational method provided in the manual. 
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The Lindner-Gurvitz standardization of the Beta was used 
to obtain quotients on that scale. All tests were given in 
small groups and pantomime directions used throughout. 
For each pupil in the sampling group, the intervals in 
terms of months of time between the administration of the 
Chicago and the Pintner, the Pintner and the Beta, and 
the Chicago and the Beta were calculated. Each of 
these three distributions of intervals was then arranged in 
increasing order. The median interval was obtained. 
This interval was used as a critical point to divide each 
distribution into two subgroups—those with a shorter 
interval between testings and those with a longer interval. 
Thus each subgroup is relatively more homogeneous with 
respect to age and the effects of an increase in time between 
administering the various tests can be studied. 


Table 1 provides different aspects of background data 
for the sampled group: the average number of years and 
months between the dates each of the pairs of tests was 
given and the average age. The shortest average interval 
occurs between the Pintner and the Beta for those below 
the median interval; the average is 8 months. The results 
for those above the median interval for the Chicago-Beta 
pair represent those of the longest interval since the average 
interval is 6 years, 3 months. It is also important to keep 
in mind that the Chicago test was administered at a younger 
age than either of the other two tests; the Beta at an older 
age. 

The Pearson product-moment method was used to obtain 
the correlation coefficients. Because of the possibility that 
chronological age may be a common factor and inflate the 
coefficients even in the relatively restricted age ranges 
represented in the groups of those above and below the 
median intervals, the final coefficients upon which the study 
is based are those obtained by the partial correlation 
technique. Actually, however, age was such a minor 
factor that the shift between obtained and partial coeffi- 
cients was within .03. 

The partial coefficients were evaluated on the basis that 
in the population of which the present group is a sample, 
the coefficients would be zero; i.e., the null hypothesis. 
The table provided by Lindquist (page 212) was used. 
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TABLE 1 


AveraGE Time INTERVAL BETWEEN TESTINGS AND AVERAGE AGE AT TIME OF 
TestinG FoR CuicaGo-PINTNER, PINTNER-BETA, AND CHICAGO-BETA 
INTELLIGENCE Test Parrs ARRANGED BY BELOW- 
or Apove-MeEpIAN 


Average Interval Average Age 
Subgroup Test Pair Years Months Years Months 
Below Median Chicago-Pintner 1 7 
Chicago 13 9 


Pintner 15 


Above Median Chicago-Pintner 
Chicago 11 0 


Pintner 15 


Pintner-Beta 
Pintner 16 
Beta 17 


Below Median 


Pintner-Beta 
Pintner 14 9 
Beta 17 


Chicago-Beta 
Chicago 14 0 
Beta 17 


Chicago-Beta 
Chicago ll 0 
Beta 17 


Above Median 


Below Median 


Above Median 


RESULTS 


The partial correlation coefficients obtained for the 
various subgroups within each pair are presented in Table 
2. These coefficients range from .58 to .69, all are positive, 
and all significant. 

The coefficients for the correlation between the Chicago 
and the Pintner are .61 for the subgroup with a year and 
five months average interval between testings and .60 
for the subgroup with four years, ten months average 
interval. An increase in interval between testings seems 
to have no effect on the coefficients between the Chicago 
and the Pintner tests. 

The coefficients for the correlation between the Pintner 
and the Beta are somewhat higher, .67 and .69 for those 
below and above the median interval. Those below the 
median only had an eight-month average between testings 
while two years, nine months lapsed on the average between 
the testings for those above the median. Again an in- 
crease in interval between testings seems to have no effect 
on the coefficients. 
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The coefficients for the Chicago and the Beta are .65 
for those with an average of three years, one month be- 
tween testings and .59 for an average interval of six years, 
three months between testings. There is an apparent 
drop in correlation with an increase in interval between 
testings. 


TABLE 2 


PartiAL CoRRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF RESULTS ON THE CHICAGO AND PInTNER, 
THE PINTNER AND Beta, AND THE CHICAGO AND Beta INTELLIGENCE 
Test Parrs ror THE SusaRoupPs ABOVE AND BELow THE MEDIAN 
INTERVAL BETWEEN TESTINGS 


Partial 
Subgroup Test Pair Coefficient* Probability 


Below Median Chicago-Pintner 61 
Above Median Chicago-Pintner .60 
Below Median Pintner-Beta .67 
Above Median Pintner-Beta .69 
Below Median Chicago-Beta 65 
Above Median Chicago-Beta .59 


* Age was partialled out as a common factor. 

% The probability is, in each instance, less than 1 in 100 that the obtained partial coefficients could 
have arisen by chance in a population wherein the true coefficient is zero. The null hypothesis can 
be safely rejected on the basis of this probability. There is a positive and statistically significant 
correlation between the members of the various pairs, : 


DIscussIoN 


First it is important to point out that the various traits 
or constellations of traits measured by the three scales, 
the range over which each subtest within each scale func- 
tions, the standardization groups, the procedures for 
obtaining the quotients or other composite numerical 
results, and other factors vary considerably from scale to 
scale. And yet coefficients of correlation ranging in the 
.60’s were obtained between the tests for average intervals 
from test date to test date ranging from 8 months to over 
6 years. 

The results of the survey can be discussed in detail 
from two major approaches. 


Validity 


As a criterion of validity in testing, the results of one 
test may be correlated with those of another which is 
accepted as a criterion. Thus, for example, the manuals 
for a number of recent intelligence tests cite the correla- 
tions between the test in question and the Stanford Binet 
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or some other test accepted as a criterion of intelligence. 
If the two correlate highly, the coefficient is accepted as 
evidence of the validity of the test in question (Freeman, 
page 163). 

In line with this technique, Brown reports coefficients 
ranging from .57 to .74 between the Chicago and the Otis 
and the Kuhlman-Anderson verbal scales with the age 
factor varying freely. With age constant (a more valid 
technique for wide ranges in age), the coefficient between 
the Chicago and the Kuhlman-Anderson mental ages for 
157 children was .51 (Brown, page 3). It must be brought 
out quite clearly that this is a correlation between a non- 
verbal and verbal test of intelligence. 

Pintner reports coefficients ranging from .63 to .66 
(with age constant) between his non-verbal scale and his 
verbal scale (Pintner, page 3). 

For the Beta a coefficient of .78 is cited between it and 
the 1916 mental ages for the Stanford-Binet for 521 cases 
referred for special testing (probably a restricted group 
mentally). And one of .71 for the relation between it 
and the Otis higher examination (Lindner-Gurvitz, page 
11). Again it must be mentioned that these are correla- 
tions between non-verbal and verbal examinations. 

Accepting these coefficients then and comparing them 
with those obtained in the present study, it will be noted 
that they are in general terms not far apart. Those ob- 
tained in the present study are higher than those cited for 
the Chicago, equivalent to those for the Pintner, and 
somewhat less than those for the Beta. It must be noted 
moreover that in no case was a non-verbal test used as a 
criterion test. Since the correlations obtained in the 
standardizing groups are accepted by the test authors as 
evidence of validity, the assumption can be made then 
that the three tests, when used with the deaf, are validly 
measuring a cluster of traits which have been designated 
by the test authors as non-verbal intelligence.* 

* However as a final statement of validity in the area of the deaf other cri- 


teria must be incorporated in the analysis of test performance to relate it more 
closely with pragmatic needs. 
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Forecasting Efficiency 


Using the coefficients again as a basis, the forecasting 
efficiency of the tests may be discussed. Correlation 
between the tests can be taken as a statement of the capac- 
ity to estimate, within a certain degree of probable error, 
standing on the second test when the standing of an in- 
dividual on the first test is known. Because the Chicago, 
the Pintner, and the Beta are given at different times in 
the pupils’ lives, it is now possible, with the correlations 
available, to estimate standing on the Pintner and the 
Beta from the obtained standing on the Chicago. The 
same estimation may be made from the Pintner to the 
Beta. Formulas for these estimations are available 
(Garrett, chapter X). 

As a basis for general discussion of the estimation of 
results on the Pintner and the Beta from those known 
for the Chicago, the efficiency of the coefficients in the 
.60’s may be cited. Because of the involved statistics 
it will suffice for present purposes to say that coefficients 
in the .60’s are from 20 to 28% better than a random 
guess (Bingham, page 259). The efficiency of estimation 
is not very great because percentages of 50 and greater 
are accepted for reliability in testing. 

It may appear contradictory to state that coefficients 
in the .60’s are acceptable indices of the validity of the 
tests but to reject them as indications of prognostic value. 
However, from a pragmatic approach, psychologists have 
found that validity measures in intelligence testing, using 
correlations between a test that is being introduced and an 
accepted authoritative test as the basis, will range from 
the .50’s to the .80’s. However for tests to yield consistent 
results upon retesting or upon testing with an alternate 
form, coefficients should be higher, usually in the .90’s. 

The thought can be re-expressed: Although the test 
content used in these three scales, the standardization 
groups, the range of capacity measurable in the tests, and 
other factors are different, yet there is coherence in the 
results. But the degree of coherence is not sufficiently 
great to warrant the conclusion that the results from one 
scale can be used interchangeably with those of the other 
scale. This emphasizes that with non-verbal tests, just 
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as with verbal, there is no such thing as THE I.Q. There 
is a test result only in relation to the test given and for this 
reason psychologists always mention the name of the test 
when citing I.Q.’s. 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER STUDIES 


There are no studies with which the present data may 
be directly compared. However, there are some data 
which are related to the findings here and these data should 
be cited. 

In 1930 A. W. Brown reported the correlation between 
the Pintner Non-Language Mental Test (a forerunner of 
the test used in the present study) and the Grace Arthur 
Point Performance Scale among the deaf. With age 
partialled out the coefficient was .61. This is within the 
range found in the present study. 

In 1946 Pugh reported the coefficients for the deaf be- 
tween a verbal intelligence test, the Otis Quick Scoring 
Mental Test, and the Pintner Patterson Performance 
Scale, the Arthur, the Chicago, and the Pintner test used 
in this study. The coefficients are respectively .22, .30, 
.32, and .43. These coefficients between verbal and non- 
verbal intelligence tests are of a much lower order than those 
found in the present study between non-verbal tests.* 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to ascertain the degree of 
correlation among three group tests of non-verbal intelli- 
gence when applied to the deaf. The three tests used 
are the Chicago Non-verbal Examination, the Pintner 
General Ability Tests, Non-language Series, Intermediate 
Battery, and the Revised Beta Examination (Lindner- 
Gurvitz standardization). As a normal routine, the three 
tests are administered at different chronological ages to 
the pupils enrolled in the school from which the data were 
obtained. A random selection of 90 pupils was made 
from the records and the results on the three tests obtained 
for each of the 90 pupils. 

* And, it should be pointed out, the coefficients between verbal and non- 
verbal intelligence scales among the deaf are far lower than they are among 
hearing children. Success in language grasp (which is a necessary condition 


for taking the Otis test) among the deaf is apparently more dependent upon 
factors other than intelligence than it is among the hearing. 
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The average age at which the Chicago was administered 
was twelve years, six months; for the Pintner, fifteen years, 
seven months; and for the Beta, seventeen years, two 
months. 

For each pupil the interval between the administration 
of the Chicago and the Pintner, the Pintner and the Beta, 
and the Chicago and the Beta was calculated. Using the 
median interval in each pair as the critical interval, the 90 
pupils were divided into two subgroups, those above and 
those below the median interval for each of the three pairs 
of tests. 

In each subgroup, the correlation between pupil standings 
on the Chicago and the Pintner, the Pintner and the Beta, 
and the Chicago and the Beta was obtained. Age was 
partialled out of each coefficient but, because of the limited 
range of age for each subgroup, the partial coefficients 
only shifted a small amount, .03. 

With the exception of the coefficient for those with the 
greater interval between administrations of the Chicago 
and the Beta, the coefficients ranged in the .60’s. The 
exceptional coefficient was .58. All coefficients are sta- 
tistically significant. 

And with the exception of the same group cited above, 
increase in the interval between testings did not bring 
about a noteworthy shift in coefficients. The relations 
between the tests are relatively independent of the intervals 
between giving the tests for the age ranges studied. 

Coefficients of such a degree are accepted as evidence 
of the validity of the test when validation is based on 
correlations between the test in question and a test accepted 
as authoritative. However, because the degree of fore- 
casting efficiency is relatively low, it is not advisable to use 
interchangeably the results from one test to another. 

The obtained coefficients between non-language ‘‘paper 
and pencil” tests compared favorably with those obtained 
between another non-language “paper and pencil” test and 
a performance type test. Coefficients between a language 
intelligence scale and non-language scales are of a consider- 
ably lower order. 

Because this is one of the first studies in this field, there 
are many facets of the problem which have not been in- 
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vestigated. Subsequent work in this field might analyze 
the coefficients among the tests when there is no appreciable 
interval between testings. At different times in a child’s 
life different clusters of intelligence traits may be in as- 
cendency and this variation possibly attenuated the ob- 
tained coefficients. Another attenuating factor may be 
the variation in the rate of mental growth in a child’s 
life, for the work of the developmental psychologists has 
shown the importance of variation in rate within one 
trait and among several. Subtest and item analysis may 
yield a composite result more valid and stable than that 
obtained on any one of the three scales used. Other 
scales may be incorporated to study their distribution of 
results. The performance type scale may be related to 
the “paper and pencil’ variety of non-verbal scales used 
here. Another avenue which may be fruitful would be 
the study of verbal scales in an attempt to adapt them to 
the deaf. Scales may be evolved which would involve 
only a modicum of language so that they would be a measure 
of receptive language and ne superimposed on the 
language. 

The basic aim should be the development of scales which 
would assess those capacities within the deaf child which 
enable him to learn language and through this means master 
the usual school subjects, symbolize problems, and think 
through tentative solutions so that resulting behavior may 
be designated as intelligent. For the deaf individual, 
as for the hearing, there is no real dichotomy in his behavior 
in adequately meeting school and after-school problems. 
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A Vocational Aptitude Test Battery 
for the Deaf 


R. KNIEVEL 
State Psychovogist, Division of Public Institutions, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Purpose: 


Adolescent boys at the Minnesota School for the Deaf, 
Faribault, Minnesota, were given a battery of seven in- 
dustrial vocational tests to determine whether or not 
success in the school’s vocational shops could be predicted 
on the basis of test performance, and whether or not the 
deaf compared favorably with the normal hearing popula- 
tion on test performance. 


Procedure: 


Seventy-four males between the ages of 12 and 21 years 
were selected for this study. This constituted a 100% 
sample of all boys in the vocational shops. Two of these 
were American Indians and seventy-two were whites. The 
mean age of the total sample was found to be 16.61 years 
with a standard deviation of 1.87 years. There was no 
statistically significant difference between the test per- 
formances of those under sixteen years as compared with 
those over sixteen years of age. The mean I.Q. of the 
total group was found to be 96.51 with a standard deviation 
of 14.95 I.Q. points. Thus, in general intelligence our 
sample is neither practically nor significantly different from 
the total population of deaf children in state schools for 
the deaf in the United States. With the exception of 
three students, all those included in this study have been 
at the Minnesota School for the Deaf for more than a year. 
Two of the three exceptions came from day schools for 
the deaf and the other subject from a public school at the 
beginning of the 1951 school term. The degree of deafness 
ranged from slightly hard of hearing to total deafness. 

Seven tests of the Factored Aptitude Series (1) were 
selected because of the interesting format, the variety of 
abilities sampled, the pictorial nature of most of them, and 
the conveniently short testing time. The test battery was 
comprised of the following: 
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. Numbers—testing speed and accuracy in addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. 

. Dimension—measuring ability to pick out rotated 
figures shown in reverse. 
. Blocks—tests ability to count blocks in piles and 
visualize the correct number of hidden blocks. 
. Perception—ability to scan names and numbers 
accurately. 

. Precision—ability to scan and locate pictures which 
are identical with each other. 

. Parts—ability to visualize the arrangement of scat- 
tered parts to form completed geometric figures. 

. Tools—measuring knowledge of the use of various 
hand tools and pieces of apparatus. 

The Numbers and Perception tests were the only tests 
of a language nature but were included in the battery 
because they do tend to discriminate between good and 
poor performers in several of the vocational shops as will 
be seen below. 

The seventy-four boys were divided into groups not larger 
than ten in order to facilitate the giving of instructions 
and to make certain that time standards were rigidly 
adhered to. In order to avoid the fatigue of a protracted 
session of testing, the boys were given a five minute rest 
period after the administration of four of the seven tests. 
Average time for the complete battery ran to one hour 
and ten minutes. Time limits were set in the manual 
(2) as five minutes for each test, but these limits were 
extended to six minutes inasmuch as the subjects were 
requested to write the numbers of the correct responses 
on special sheets of paper in order to facilitate scoring and 
handling of the tests. The six minute time limit was 
determined by taking the proportionally greater length of 
time which was required to search and find the correct 
response on the test blank and then to write the number on 
the answer sheet as compared with the length of time it took 
the average student to mark his response directly on the 
test blank (i.e. average time to search, find, and write re- 
sponse on answer sheet was 20% longer, or one minute added 
to the usual five minute time limit.) The six minute limit 
seems close to the optimal in that only eleven subjects 
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finished before time was called on the total battery, and of 
these only two students attained perfect scores on one test 
(Tools). The other nine of these were probably working 
too rapidly, since it was found that they sacrificed accuracy 
for speed. 

As far as could be ascertained, all subjects maintained 
a high degree of interest in the tests and did their best 
to sustain a high level of speed in answering test items. 
Accuracy as well as speed was stressed at the beginning of 
each test in the battery. 


Results: 


Relative performance of the deaf subjects as compared 
with the normal hearing population is given below in 


Table I: 
TABLE I 
Deaf NORMAL HEARING 


Mean Stand- 
Raw Standard SE of Raw ard De- SE of rT 
Test Score Deviation Mean Score viation Mean Ratio 


Numbers 21.07 8.23 -96 35.0 8.4 14 14.38* 
Dimension 25.17 10.45 1.22 26.0 67 
Blocks 13.05 5.88 -69 15.4 3.30* 
Perception 12.76 7.37 .86 24.6 | 13.66* 
Precision 31.24 10.77 1.26 32.0 ‘ -16 -59 
Parts 30.80 7.84 -92 31.9 i .19 1.41 
Tools 33.00 9.08 1.06 30.6 - - 16 2.24# 


*Significant beyond the .001 level of confidence. 
#Significant beyond the .05 level of confidence. 


Table I confirms previous studies (3,4) in that the deaf 
subjects were significantly below the normal hearing popu- 
lation on Numbers and Perception—both of which require 
good reading and language ability. These differences are 
practically as well as statistically significant. On the 
Blocks test, many of the students were seen to be counting 
on their fingers which is much more inefficient than rapid 
mental calculation and probably explains to some extent 
the significant difference found on this test. 

It is of considerable interest to note that the deaf boys 
were higher on the Tools Test than the normal hearing 
population. This difference, although statistically signifi- 
cant, does not appear to be a practical one. Since shop 
works is an important, integral part of their course of 
study, tool discrimination probably would be slightly 
better than in the population at large. 
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Minimal cutting scores were established using teachers 
letter grade ratings as a criterion for judging each student’s 
proficiency in vocational class. These cutting scores were 
arrived at by selecting the score on each test which would 
eliminate the maximum number of poor performers and 
the minimum number of good and average performers. 
For example: If a minimal cutting score of 31 or above 
is used on the Precision Test it would eliminate 4 of 4 
poor printers, 1 of 8 average printers, and none of 7 good 
printers according to the teachers’ letter grade ratings 
based on performance in the print shop. When the battery 
of all seven tests is used in each shop together with the 
1.Q. score as an eighth variable, the total discriminative 
value is sharpened considerably and had much the same 
effect as if one were to use the more complex and time 
consuming multiple correlation methods and _ regression 
equations. 

In Table II below, there are represented the minimal 
scores which were established for each vocational class 
on each test: 


TABLE II 


Shop 
Printing 
Woodwork 
Tailoring 
Shoe and Wood 
Bakery 


Students 


oc Perception 


ia) 
28 
14 
30 
12 


& & Blocks 


Discussion: 


Table I, which was briefly discussed above, is of interest 
also for the variability one finds in the deaf students on 
this particular battery. They showed relatively poor 
performance in the counting of blocks and did very poorly 
on arithmetic calculations and on the perception of like- 
nesses and differences of words and series of numbers. 
The students are aware of the superior language abilities 
and general intelligence, relatively speaking, of those who 
are allowed to select printing as their vocational course 
of study. It is very probable that the prestige factor is 
operating very strongly here. 


g 

15 31* 30 37 100 19 

13 30 29 381* 87 25 

12-25 * 24 31* 32 84 18 ee 

8 21 24 22 80 9 : 

5 27* 24 23 80 3 9 
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Table II tends to confirm the impression that general 
intelligence is a strong requisite for creditable performance 
in the print shop. Further inspection of Table II also 
reveals an ‘“I.Q. hierarchy” of sorts, for the pupils of rela- 
tively lower general ability tend to gravitate toward those 
skills requiring more manipulative and concrete behavior 
and less of the abstract-planning type of behavior. 

One might have expected the Perception test would 
correlate highly with printing ability, but we find from 
Table II that it failed to discriminate at all between good 
and poor printers. Reasons for this are not difficult to 
find, for the mean score is very low and all students except 
four were below the average for the normal hearing popu- 
lation. A plot of the distribution of scores on this test 
also reveals that a very large majority of the students ob- 
tained between 7 and 19 items correct which would make 
it very difficult to select any but the very obvious high 
scorers and low scorers as possible candidates or rejects for 
the print shop. 

A cursory inspection of Table II reveals an I.Q. hierarchy 
as well as a test hierarchy, with those students in the print 
shop being generally the highest in general intelligence as 
well as over-all test performance. A study of the degree 
of relationship between each test of the Factored Aptitude 
Series vs. I1.Q. reveals the following product-moment cor- 
relation coefficients: 

Numbers vs. I.Q. .51, Dimension vs. I.Q. .48, Blocks 
vs. 1.Q. .50, Perception vs. 1.Q. .32, Precision vs. I.Q. .18, Parts 
vs. I.Q. .32, and Tools vs. 1.Q. .5é. 

All of the above correlation coefficients are significant 
and positive with Precision vs. I.Q. being barely within 
the limits allowed. Thus, there are indications that the 
Factored Aptitude Tests do tend to sample general intel- 
ligence despite any claims to the contrary. 

The reader of this article is warned that this study is 
only suggestive and that tabulated data cannot be consid- 
ered normative for the deaf population in general. Cross 
validation and follow-up studies of these students will be 
necessary. 

Conclusions: 


1. Students of the Minnesota School for the Deaf were 
given a battery of Vocational Apitude Tests on which they 
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compared favorably with the normal hearing population 
in ability to complete geometric figures, know the use of 
hand tools and apparatus, select identical pictures from a 
series of pictures, and the ability to pick out rotated figures 
shown in reverse. 

2. These students were inferior in the ability to scan 
names and numbers accurately, count blocks, and compute 
simple arithmetic problems. 

3. This study purports to show that the deaf and hard 
of hearing can be tested for Vocational Aptitudes with a 
test battery which is largely pictorial in nature. The 
Factored Aptitude Series might be used to good effect 
provided more normative data can be obtained on the deaf. 

4. Tests of the Factored Aptitude Series do tend to 
correlate with general intelligence as measured by the 
Ontario School Ability Exam and the Chicago Non- 
verbal Test. 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


OFFERS A CO-SPONSORED PROGRAM 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
AND THE 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS 
IN 
AUDIOLOGY AND SPEECH PATHOLOGY 


SUMMER SESSION, 1954 


Summer Residence School for Children with Hearing and Speech Impairments 
Introduction to Hearing and Speech Disorders 

Hearing Aids and Auditory Training 

: Teaching Speech to the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing 

we Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Theory) 

z Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Practice) 
Articulation and Voice Disorders 

Stuttering and Allied Disorders 

Speech and Language Problems of Cerebral Palsy 

Clinical Methods and Practice in Hearing and Speech Therapy 


Course offerings in all other areas of education of exceptional children 


— For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related matters, 
write 
Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo 


School of Education, Syracuse University 
Special Education Building, 805 South Crouse Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


@ For students whose loss of 
hearing makes it difficult 
for them to attend a college 
for students who can hear 


@ Four year course leading to 
the B.A. and B.S. degrees 


@ Two year course leading to 
degrees of Associate in Arts 
or Associate in Applied 
Science 


@ Preparatory Department 
Last year in high school 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


@ For graduate students who 
hear and are preparing to 
teach the deaf or to serve 
in administrative positions 
in schools for the deaf 


One year course leading to 
degree of Master of Science 
in Education 


Professional Diploma in Ad- 
ministration and Supervi- 
sion in Schools for the Deaf 


THE KENDALL SCHOOL 


@ Postgraduate Department® Elementary Schoo! 
@ Preschool 


For further information, write to The President, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN 
FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY 
THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND 
FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL HOME- 
LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of 
Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS —_ 
MODERN METHODS, CLASSROOMS and 
APPLIANCES. Individual and Group 
Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and Television. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, SWIMMING, BICYCLING, 
TOBAGGANING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, 
and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO LUTHERANS. 
— All parents desiring for their children a 
thorough elementary education together with 
Christian guidance in a home-like environment 
should write the Director for further information. 


John A, Klein, Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., 
Detroit 34, Michigan 
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A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR 


ACTA OTO LARYNGOLOGICA 


SUPPLEMENTS OF INTEREST FOR EVERY 
TEACHER OF HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN 


No. 88 Davis, Hallowell, Central Institute for the 
Deaf, St. Louis. 1950 
Final report on temporary deafness fol- 
lowing exposure to loud tones and noise. 


Bergman, Moe, Ed.D., New York, N. Y. 
1950 
The Audiology Clinic. 


Hood, J. D., National Hospital, London. 
1950 
Studies in auditory fatigue and adaption. 


Wedenberg, Erik, M.D., Caroline Hospital, 
Stockholm. 1951 
Auditory training of deaf and hard of 
hearing children. 


Berg, Karl, Rikshospitalet, Oslo. 1951 
The toxic effect of streptomycin on the 
vestibular and cochlear apparatus. 


Nilsson, Gunnar, M.D., Caroline Hospital, 
Stockholm. 1952 
The immediate improvement of hearing 
following the fenestration operation. 


Palva, Tauno, M.D., Otol. Clinic, Turku, 
Finland. 1952 
Finnish speech audiometry. 


Myklebust, Helmer, Ed.D., and Brutton, 
Milton, Ph.D. Evanston and Devon. 
1953 
A study of the visual perception of 
deaf children. 


All these supplements are available at a price of 
$3.00 each sent by check to 


Almqvist & Wiksell Printing Office 
UPPSALA (Sweden) 
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CAMP JENED 


Hunter, New York 


A 200 acre campsite, nestled in legendary Rip Van 
Winkle land, offers an opportunity to enjoy a delightful 
and beneficial summer vacation. Supervised by educators 


and therapists especially trained in the field of the deaf 
and hard of hearing. 


Real camp program 
Lovely private lake 
Land and water sports 
Farming, fishing, fun 
Qualified personnel 
Excellent food 
Resident medical staff 
Parents accommodated 
Nursery thru adult 
Separate adult camp 
Speechreading 
Auditory training 
Speech therapy 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST: 
Mrs, L. Burger, 1434 Genesee St., Utica, N.Y. 
N.Y.C. Phone: WA 9-4529 or WI 2-2003 
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WHAT HAPPENS 
IF YOUR HEARING AID SHOULD FAIL? 


If you have to mail your instrument to the 
manufacturer to be fixed, or wait for a 
repair. how do you hear in the meantime? 
Your period of non-hearing can be embar- 
rassing. 

You might even lose your job... 

Or get hurt at a street crossing. 


Sonotone Corporation 
Elmsford, N. Y. 


SonortoneE offers on-the-spot replacement of 
instruments under guarantee in any one of 
over 400 SonoToNE Offices, regardless of 
where the hearing aid was purchased. This 
service of uninterrupted hearing provides 
a sense of security and protection that is 
one of the extras you get with SONOTONE. 


Current Sonotone Hearing Aid 

Models #966, 977, 988 and 1010 

have been accepted by the Council ~/eeeEynaT 

of the American Medical Association. REHABILITATION 
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Does everything 


A modern Compression Aid should do! 


The New Model 260-B 


PRICE 

All the equipment needed for a classroom with ten children for fess than 
$1000.00. Includes Western-Electric ‘‘Salt-Shaker” microphone, accepted as 
standard for voice broadcasting. Also Permoflux PDR-8 Dynamic Highest- 
Fidelity Earphones. Miniature Insert Type optional. 


PERFORMANCE 


From microphone to earphones, the 260-B reproduces clean high-frequency 
sounds. Research Laboratories have shown upper frequencies to be necessary 
for maximum intelligibility. 


QUALITY 


Large Volume Unit Meter never wears out. Noiseless solid silver volume control 
contacts. Inclusion of many other features found only on highest-priced pro- 
fessional equipment, made possible by our direct factory sales policy. 


Specifications and prices are subject fo change without notice. 


stadler GRASON-STADLER CO. 


106 HAMPSHIRE STREET 
ge CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
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HEARING AMPLIFIER 


(DESK TYPE) 


A distinct advance in better hearing—designed 
especially for children—in use in outstanding 
schools, universities and clinics. 


@ Lightweight, portable 
@ Battery-operated 
@ More Power Output 
@ Less Distortion : 
@ True Dynamic Receiver| 
@ Flat Response 
@ Exceptional Battery 
Life 
Overall Dimensions 
3x4 x 4% 


Literature Upon Request _ 


Sold thru 
SELECTED HEARING AID DEALERS 
a 


Manufactured by 


A. M. Brooks Company 
1222 West Washington Blvd., 
LOS ANGELES 7, CALIF. 
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Warren. inc. 


Tre CHOICE 


Warren Custom 

Built Desk Model 

D-1 
Output jack provided so 
that THREE individuals 
can be accommodated at 
one time. Special termi- 
nal on front panel with 
calibrated control so TV, 
RADIO or PHONO can 
be used with the unit. 
Designed for individuals 
with severe hearing 
losses. Excellent for ex- 
ecutive board meetings 
and shut-in’s to help them 
enjoy radio and tele- 
vision, also pre-school 
children. You will find 
the D-1 flexible. 


TRAINING TOOLS 


OF THE PROFESSION 


“As they Hear . .. So shall they Speak” 
Hearing SOUND is important—but not most important. Each 
sound is an individual pattern. AUDITORY TRAINING 
EQUIPMENT must reproduce these sound patterns accuratel: 
so that the user may build a foundation of words that will 
produce useful lan- 

guage. To attain i 
goal make 
COMPRESSION 
choice . . . and that’s 
WARREN of course! 


Warren Custom Built 


Portable Model D-2 
Output jack provided 
so that THREE indi- 
viduals can be accom- 
modated at time. 
Special terminal on 
front panel with cali- 
brated control so TV or 
RADIO can used. 
Unit housed in port- 
able carrying case con- 
taining THREE SPEED 
TURNTABLE, the 
latest type ceramic crys- 
tal cartridge with pre- 
cious metal tipped needle 
—plays all records. Rec- 
ommended for home or 
classroom use. 


COURCIL OW 


Model T-2 

For ure with FOUR to TWENTY students.. 
Full mixing with THREE microphone circuits 
and built-in THREE SPEED PHONOGRAPH 
Ceramic crystal pick-up with precious metal 
tipped needle—plays all records. Input termi- 
nal on front panel with calibrated control so 
Recorder, TV, Motion Picture Sound, or noise 
generator can be used, 


Jay L. 


Medical Electronics Oesigned tor Bel Hearing: 
5 NO. WABASH AVE CHICAGO 2, ILL 


ay 
GATED CO 
MPRESSION 
adilory 
: 
D-1 Son « 
the I 
a 
Our close association with edu- 
cators of the hard of hearing has T-2 
enabled _ vs to develop 3 complete 
series of Auditory Training Units Wa 
with finest tone qualities at high (fi: arren Cu - 
amplitude over 3 wide range: stom Built P 
Gated Compression Amplifica- rofessi 
ional 
tion is an npressive, WARREN 
development in which the ele- 
ments of speech are amplified to 
predetermined amplitude, ERN 
maintaining configuratio® of 
(speech at high intensity levels. Wor 
This “palanced hearing” feature, 
heretofore unattainable, yet long 300 
desired, enables puilding of 
TH rhythmical sound and speech als, 
patterns and places WARREN 
units in 1st place among 
ae cators. art ngi 
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HONORABLE CHARLES EDISON 
Son of the late Thomas A. Edison; chairman of 
the Board of Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated; 
former Assistant Secretary and then Secretary 
of the Navy; former Governor of New Jersey; 
officer and/or director in many nationally known 
civic, educational and industrial organizations. 


ERNST FREDERICK WERNER ALEXANDERSON 
World-famous electrical engineer; one of America’s 
outstanding inventors; has obtained more than 
300 U.S. patents; recipient of international med- 
als, awards, honors; noted for pioneer work in ra- 
dio, television, railroad electrification; consulting 
engineer for General Electric Company, retired. 


JAMES HOWARD KINDELBERGER 
Aviation executive of international renown; dis- 
tinguished engineer and designer; chairman of the 
Board and chief executive officer of North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Inc.; served as Air Officer, World 
War I; member War Manpower Commission, 
World War II; counselor in all phases of aviation. 


These three great 
American engineering executives, 
who have a thorough understanding 
of electrical and mechanical 


devices, can afford any type of 


hearing aid at any price. They wear the 


one hundred and twenty-five dollar 


Zenith tubeless, transistor hearing aid. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DATA FROM FILES OF 
“WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA,” 
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dynamic medium for teaching 
the deaf and 
hard-of-hearing. 


Chromovox is excep- 
tionally easy to install 
and operate. Comes 
complete with micro- 
phone, 3 headsets, 3 
basic tapes. 40 tapes 
in all are available. 


Here’s how Chromovox works: 
1, Captures the child’s interest—His 
eyes quickly focus on moving 
tapes with bold, black picture— 
phrase combinations. 

2. Holds attention—Simultaneously, 
he hears the teacher speak the 
word or phrase through the high- 
fidelity compression audio system. 
3. Corrects mistakes—When the 
child makes an error in breath, 
voiced or nasal sounds, the teacher 
flicks a switch lighting a color cor- 
rection window. 


The same principle makes C H RO M 0VOX such a 


What makes sound movies 
so effective for teaching 
normal children? 


SEEING plus HEARING! 


4. Increases teacher's effectiveness 
—With Chromovox the teacher is 
released from the time-consuming 
chore of cutting, pasting, drawing, 
and lettering pictures and words. 
Chromovox offers some 40 tapes 
from the basic Babbling Reel to 
the advanced Baseball Reel. 
Addition of extension boxes 
provides audio system for up to 15 
pupils. Write for information, 
prices and details on FREE 
TRIAL OFFER. 


Caledonia 


( HROMOVOX. 


Caledonia, N Y 


rad 
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WANTED—Beginning September 1, 1954, Teacher of Home Eco- 
nomics. Must have Bachelors Degree, including a major in Home 


Economics, and in addition two years successful experience in teach- 


ing Home Economics to the deaf. Ability to use sign language desir- 
able but not necessary. Excellent salary scale, sick leave, retirement 
system, excellent working conditions in a western school for the deaf. 
For information write to Box A, American Annals of the Deaf. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
FOUNDED BY DR. MAX A. GOLDSTEIN 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children— Day and Residential — Preschool to 
High School. 


— CORRECTION—Classes for children with aphasia and other defects 
of speech. 
Modern dormitories and equipment 
INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for hearing assessment, deafness prevention, 
auditory training, lipreading, speech defects, including aphasia, cleft palate, 
laryngectomy, stuttering, articulatory defects, voice disorders—children and adults. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated with Washington University—leads to B.S. 
and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. research degree—outstanding opportunities for 
practice. 
MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH IN SPEECH AND HEARING 
S. RICHARD SILVERMAN, Ph.D., Director 
HELEN S. LANE, Ph.D., Principal 
For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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a TRANSISTOR | 


HEARING AID with 
Otarion QUALITY 
and TONAL PERFECTION 


e Anybody can make a tran- 
sistor hearing aid—but only Otarion 
can make an Otarion. 

The Otarion transistor not only 
gives your customers amazing sav- 
ings in battery upkeep (saves up to 
50%) but it also gives the natural 
tone that has made Otarion famous. 


When you go Transistor, 
"GO OTARION” 


ine. 


4757 North Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


ON 
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“Casis School” 


LEARNING TO RECITE IN UNISON, 


TO SING, - - - - 
at CASIS SCHOOL, Austin, Texas 


Children of all ages learn to “hear,” to recognize sound, to lip read, to 
recite more nearly as a normal hearing class—because the sound is clear 
and NATURAL for better perception and far more comfortable listening. 
The added incentive of individual microphones for clearer speech accel- 
erates the auricular and academic program. 


You are invited to tty MELODY MASTER (IDEAL) Auditory Training 
Equipment, to make it the HEART of a better auditory training program 
for individual or any size group. Write for details. 


Developed and Manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2842 North Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 41, Illinois 
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The American Annals of the Deaf 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF was founded in 1847 at the American 
School for the Deaf in Hartford, Connecticut, by the members of the faculty of that school, 
which is the first free public school for the deaf in America. Although the journal received 
the approval of the administrative school authorities, the periodical was first entirely 
sponsored by the members of the faculty. After two years the ANNALS was discontinued 
for some months but was revived by the members of the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf in their first meeting in New York, N. Y., in 1850. 


In April, 1861, the publication ceased because of the War Between the States, inas- 
much as the membership of the Convention was made up of northerners and southerners 
in almost equal proportion. In September, 1868, the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE 
DEAF resumed publication with the editorial offices on Kendall Green, in Washington, 
D. C., where it has since remained. 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF is the official organ of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, which was organized in 1868, and of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, founded in 1850. According to the 
Library of Congress it is the oldest educational publication in the United States still in 
existence. It is also the oldest journal on the education of the deaf in the world. 


The ANNALS is published five times a year, being issued in September, November, 
January, March, and May. ‘The subscription price is $4.00 a year, payable in advance. 
If five or more copies of the ANNALS are sent to one address, the subscription price is 
$3.50 a year. Single numbers sell for seventy-five cents, except for the January number 
which sells for $2.00. Back issues are available for 1847, 1848, 1849, 1857, and from Sep- 
tember, 1868, to the present. Indexes for 1847-1875, 1876-1885, 1886-1895, 1896-1905, 
are available at $2.00 each. Indexes for 1906-1915, 1916-1925, 1926-1935, 1935-1945, 
were issued as regular numbers of the ANNALS. All back issues prior to 1930 sell for 
$1.00 each. All requests for subscriptions or for back numbers should be addressed to 
Editor, AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


Editorial Staff 1847-1954 


EDITORS 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


ASSISTANT EDITORS 


Allan Bradshaw Fay, M.A 

Elizabeth Peet, M.A., Ped.D 1942-1945 
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The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
FounpEpD 1868 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 
i Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md, 
Virginia School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Stanley D. Roth Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kan. 
Irving gt Fusfeld Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Howard M. Quigley Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn, 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
S. Richard Silverman, Chairman Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo, 
Edward M. Twitmyer Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Charles E. MacDonald British Columbia School for the Deaf, Vancouver, B. C. 
ff West Virginia School for the Deaf, Romney, W. Va. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Utah School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah 
Wisconsin School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 
Newark Day School for the Deaf, Newark, N. J. 
Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash, 


ENDOWMENTS 
John A. Klein, Chairman Evangelical Lutheran Institute for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. Serena Foley Davis Willis and Elizabeth Martin Public School, Philadelphia 
Glenn L. Harris...... Montana School for the Deaf, Great Falls, Mont. 
Mississippi School for the Deaf, ackson, Miss, 
ool for the Deaf, W. Trenton, N. J. 

LEGISLATION 
Stanle r z i Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas 
John F. G: Gallaudet Day School for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 
Virgil W. Epperson Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 
Robert S. Brown Mississippi School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 
John Yale Crouter Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 

STATISTICS 
Roy Moore Stelle, Chairman Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas 
George T. Pratt Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass, 
* i North Carolina School for the Deaf, Mor a N.C. 
Edward W. Tillinghast Arizona State School for the i 

Lioyd E. Berg Iowa School for the Deaf, Council Blufis, Iowa 

RESOLUTIONS 
Harriet E. McLaughlin, Chairman Junior High School 47, New York, N. Y. 
Marvin B. Clatterbuck Oregon State School for the Deaf, Salem, Ore. 
Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 


PROGRAM 
Marvin 3 eat Chairman Oregon State School for the Deaf, Salem, Ore, 
Richard G California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 
North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. D. 
Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N.Y. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 


FounpeEp 1850 


SECTION COMMITTEE LEADERS, 1953-1955 

Art—William H. Grow Florida es School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Auricular Training Rhythm—Lloyd H. Harrison... .Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 
Secondary Education—Myron H. Leenhouts. . California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
Day Schools—Dwight W. Reeder Bruce Street School, Newark, N. J. 
Principals and Supervising Teachers—Juliet McDermott 

South Carolina School for the Deaf, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Visual Education—Ben E. Hoffmeyer..North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Vocational Training—Rudolf Wartenberg. .California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, 
Publications—Powrie V. Doctor Gallaudet College, Washington, D ; 
Deaf Teachers—David Mudgett Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Health and Physical Education—James Spink. .Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Preschool—Eleanor R. Vorce Lexington School for the Deaf, New York, N. Y. 
Research—Helmer R. Myklebust Northwestern University, Evanston, I. 
Speech—Josephine Carr Iowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Reading—Margaret H. Gruver..........Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. 
Language—Lois Helen Nyhus California School for the Deaf, Pekan Calif. 
Social Studies—Paul C. Bird West Virginia School for the Deaf, Romney, W. Va. 


‘ 
oe Glenn L. Harris.................+.++++.+...-Montana School for the Deaf, Great Falls, Mont. p 
John M. School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fila. 
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